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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

October  1978  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  per- 

sons have  applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  re- 
ceived by  December  1,  1978,  their  membership  will  become  effective 
on  that  date.  (MT  = Mail  Trader). 

1446  Hideo  K.  Futahashi,  6-18-1,  Kabe-Machi,  Ome-Shi,  Tokyo  198, 
Japan  — (World  Silver  Minors  25  cent  size) 

1447- MT  Harold  A.  Rodriguez,  P.  0.  Box  3751,  Caracas  101,  Venezuela 

(Venezuela,  World  Types) 

1448- MT  Raymond  A.  Nygren,  P.  0.  Box  68366,  Oak  Grove,  Ore.  97268 

(British  Commonwealth,  British  India,  German  Notgeld) 

1449- MT  Lawrence  E.  Bland,  405  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 

(Foreign  Silver,  Early  American) 

1450- MT  Hans  Joachim  Hoffmann,  84,  Bating  Road,  Cowes  P031  80W, 

Isle  of  Wight,  England 

(England,  Commonwealth,  European  Coins) 

1451- MT  Wm.  H.  Randel,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Hatboro,  Pa.  19040 

(Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

1452- MT  Charles  La  Rue,  P.  0.  Box  7036,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55407 

(Russia,  Poland,  Eastern  Europe) 

1453- MT  Angelita  G.  Legarda,  P.  0.  Box  70,  Greenhills , Metro  Manila, 

Rizal,  Philippines  — (Spanish  Colonial,  Philippines) 

1454- MT  Erkki  Borg,  P.  0.  Box  775,  Keskuskatu  6,  00101  Helsinki  10, 

Finland  — (Dealer  in  Imperial  Russian  Bank  Notes) 

1455  Yasuhiro  Masuda,  3-1595-1,  Kurosawa,  Ome-Shi,  Toyko  198,  Japan 

(China,  Manchukuo,  Spanish  Americas) 

1456  Dennis  F.  O'Neill,  Box  15013,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33579 

(Japan  & Korea  Coins  and  Banknotes) 

1457-MT  Victor  Gadoury,  42  Bd  D' Italic,  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco 
(French  Coinage) 


Reinstatement : The  following  member  has  complied  with  the  By-Laws 

and  is  hereby  reinstated  to  full  membership: 

1273  Benjamin  E.  Thomas,  11500  Kingsland,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90066 

•kirkicic 
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DONATIONS  REPORT 


Name 

Bullington,  Neal  R. 
Fraley,  Marvin  L. 
Gabriel,  John  J. 
Hunter,  John 
Thannisch,  G.  D. 
Thannisch,  G.  D. 


Donation  and 
Stated  Value 

81  coins  (NVS) 
$50.00  Cash 
$5.00  Cash 
$45.00  Cash 
71  coins  ($312.35) 
71  coins  ($301.85) 

***** 


Preference  of  Use 


NI  Reference  Collection 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  noted  below  to  members  who  have  donated  material 
to  the  NI  LIBRARY.  As  asterisk  (*)  indicates  those  books  which  have 
not  been  previously  listed.  The  letters  "ne"  indicate  different  edi- 
tions of  books  already  on  the  shelves. 

Benson,  William  E. 


* THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM.  The  Culpeper  Switch.  Pub.  1978,  18pp, 

illus.  About  the  FRS  Communications  and  Records  Center. 

* FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK.  The  Story  of  Checks.  Pub.  1975, 

20pp,  illus. 


* FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK.  Money:  Master  or  Servant?  Pub.  1978,  34pp, 

illus . 

* FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK.  A Day  at  the  FED.  Pub.  1977, 

32pp,  illus. 

* FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF N EW  YORK.  Money  and  Economic  Balance. 

Pub.  1977,  31pp,  illus. 

* FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK.  Open  Market  Operations.  Pub. 

1973,  23pp,  illus. 


Brandes,  Fred 

* HAMSON,  RAY.  Regal  Coinage  of  Hong  Kong.  Pub.  ca  1966,  26pp, 

illus . 

* LAMB,  ROBERT  A.  A Catalogue  of  French  Emergency  Tokens  of  1914- 

1922.  Pub.  1967,  51pp,  illus.  w/suppleraents . 

* NOTTER,  FRIEDRICH.  Helvetische  Munzen  Zeitung.  Pub.  1966,  16pp, 

illus.  A collection  of  numismatic  articles. 

* BANK  OF  CANADA.  The  Story  of  Canada's  Currency.  Pub.  1955, 

24pj),  illus. 

* HOBSON,  BURTON  & REINFELD,  FRED.  Pictorial  Guide  to  Coin  Conditions. 

Pub.  1962,  128pp,  Illus. 

* TONKIN,  F.  A.  Myntguide,  Nr.  3.  1872-1970.  Pub.  1970,  48pp, 

illus.  Norwegian  coinage. 
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Brandes,  Fred  (Continued) 


* RAYMOND,  WAYTE.  The  Coins  and  Tokens  of  Canada.  Pub.  1947,  32pp, 

illus . 

* RAYMOND,  WAYTE.  The  1776  Continental  Currenoy  Coinage  - Varieties 

of  the  Pugio  Cent.  Pub.  1952,  20pp,  illus. 

* MEIER,  ALBERT.  Sohueizer  Munzen  1850-1964.  Pub.  1965,  19pp,  illus. 

* MISUL,  MARCELLO.  Le  Monete  d' Italia.  Pub.  1963,  57pp,  illus. 

* REINFELD,  FRED.  Cash  for  your  Coins.  Pub.  1959,  127pp,  illus. 

* STEN,  GEORGE  J.  & MUSSER,  DWIGHT  L.  World  Coin  and  Currency  Hand- 

book. Pub.  1960,  20pp,  not  illus. 

* DEGRAAF,  PETER.  The  Coin  Buyer,  Vol.  1,  No.  2.  Pub.  1965,  96pp, 

not  illus. 

Inter  Library  Transfer 

ne  KRAUSE,  CHESTER  L.  & MISHLER,  CLIFFORD.  Standard  Catalogue  of 
World  Coins.  1977  Ed.  1598pp,  illus.  (The  1979  Ed.  is  also 
available . ) 

Le  Club  Francais  de  la  Medaille 


* FRENCH  MEDAL  CLUB.  Bulletin  No.  53,  1976.  Pub.  1976,  232pp, 

illus.  For  those  interested  in  medals,  this  bulletin  has  a 
number  of  articles  on  engravers  and  their  work. 

Lewis,  Jack  E. 

* COOLE,  ARTHUR  B.  Pointed  Spade  Coins  of  the  Chou  Dynasty,  Vol.  4 

of  Encyclopedia  of  Chinese  Coins.  Pub.  1975,  450pp,  illus. 

* COOLE,  ARTHUR  B.  Ch's  Heavy  Sword  Coins  and  Debatable  Pieces  of 

the  Chou  Era,  Vol.  5 of  Encyclopedia  of  Chinese  Coins.  Pub. 
1976,  574pp,  illus. 

Mitchlner,  Michael 

* MITCHINER,  MICHAEL.  The  World  of  Islam.  Pub.  1977,  511pp,  illus. 

Reviewed  in  the  March  1978  NI  BULLETIN . 

MITREA,  BUCUR  (for  the  Romanian  Institute  of  Archeology) 

* ROMANIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHEOLOGY.  Studii  si  Cercetari  de  Numis- 

matica,  Vol.  VI.  Pub.  1975,  308pp,  illus.  A collection  of 
numismatic  studies  by  various  authors  in  the  fields  of  Greek, 
Turkish,  Byzantine,  Roman,  etc.  coinage.  Each  article  is  in 
the  language  of  the  author. 

Recent  Acquisitions  by  the  NI  LIBRARY  FUND 

* HILL,  PHILIP  V.  The  Dating  and  Arrangement  of  the  Undated  Coins 

of  Rome,  A.D.  98-148.  Pub.  1970,  215pp,  w/plates. 

* NORTH,  J.  J.  English  Hammered  Coinage,  Vol.  1,  Early  Anglo-Saxon 

to  Henry  III  ca  650-1272.  Pub.  1963,  200pp,  w/plates. 
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Recent  Acquisitions  by  the  NI  LIBRARY  FUND  (Continued): 


* NORTH,  J.  J.  Engt-lsh  Hcarmered  Coinage,  Vol.  2,  Edward  I to 

CharZes  II,  1272-1662.  Pub.  1975,  191pp,  w/plates. 

* PRIDMORE,  FRED.  The  Coins  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 

Nations  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  George  VI  1952,  Part  4, 
India,  Vol.  I:  East  India  Company  Presidency  Series,  a.  1642- 

1835.  Pub.  1975,  275pp,  illus. 

* SELTMAN,  CHARLES  T.  The  Temple  Coins  of  Olympia.  Reprint  1975, 

117pp,  w/plates. 

* BRETT,  AGNES  BALDWIN.  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  lluseum  of 

Fine  Arts  Boston.  Pub.  1974,  340pp,  w/plates. 

II.  A very  special  thanks  go  further  to  Fred  Brandes  for  his  ship- 
ment also  included  45  other  books  which  not  only  added  different 
editions  to  those  already  on  the  shelves,  but  also  provided  the 
Library  with  additional  copies  which  will  help  to  prevent  delays  in 
filling  duplicate  orders. 

III.  A further  thanks  to  member  W.  A.  Haskell  who,  while  residing 
abroad  and  faced  with  the  gradual  decline  of  the  dollar,  still  manages 
to  ship  the  Library  new  catalogue  material  from  time  to  time. 

IV.  This  report  is  being  written  in  the  middle  of  August  for  de- 
livery in  the  October  BI  BULLETIN . This,  therefore,  is  a final  re- 
minder that  if  US  members  wish  to  get  your  tax  deductible  donations 
into  the  Library  or  NI,  you  have  only  90  days  to  do  it  in.  Please 
remember  that  in  helping  yourselves  you  are  very  much  helping  NI  and 
others . 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  dr.,  NI  Librarian 
***** 


EDITOR'S  CORNER 


A goof  on  my  part  was  made  regarding  the  Avignon  Prisoner  of  War  Note 
of  1921  in  "Notgeld  Poignancy"  published  in  the  July,  1978  issue 
(p.  222-224).  This  note  is  a "swindle  note",  as  you  will  note  when 
you  read  the  Keller  translation  which  was  published  in  the  April 
1978  issue  (p.  120-121).  Author  W.  A.  Haskell  wrote  recently,  after 
receiving  a second  mailing  of  the  April  issue  (the  first  mailing 
was  apparently  lost  in  transit):  "When  I read  the  translation  of  Dr. 

Keller's  (work)  in  the  April  NI  BULLETIN  (a  great  job)  I was  cha- 
grined to  discover  that  the  German  prisoner  of  war  note  from  France 
we  used  in  the  article  on  'Notgeld  Poignancy'  was  a FAKE!!!  I often 
wondered  about  the  authenticity  but  now  I know." 

Sorry  about  that  Win  as  I should  have  caught  the  fact  that  the  note 
was  a fake,  having  earlier  published  this  information  in  the  trans- 
lation . 


***** 
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PSEUDO-COINS  - SHOULD  NI  TAKE  A STAND? 


In  the  August  1976  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  (pp.  280-281),  member 
Peter  Kraneveld  of  The  Netherlands  proposed  9 groups  in  which  all 
numismatic  items  could  be  assigned.  His  article  "Starting  a Discuss- 
ion on  Pseudo-Coins"  got  some  response  from  members  Scott  Semans  and 
Bill  Mullan  {NIB  January  1977  pp.6-8  and  April  1977  pp. 109-111). 

The  discussion  has  resulted  in  the  proposal  that  the  NI  Board  of 
Governors  consider  all  the  information  submitted  and  take  a stand, 
one  way  or  another,  which  would  be  released  to  the  numismatic  press. 

Additional  comnents  have  been  received  from  Scott  Semans  and  Peter 
Kraneveld.  These  are  being  printed  below  so  that  you  will  have  a 
complete  file  on  this  discussion  and  should  you  have  further  comments, 
you  are  urged  to  send  them  direct  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Scott  Semans  comments: 

I  think  Peter  has  taken  over  my  abandoned  role  of  crier  in  the  wilder- 
ness against  pseudo-coins.  The  policies  of  both  Krause  and  Whitman 
are  pretty  well  set  on  the  issue,  as  far  as  cataloguing  goes.  I think 
both  Krause's  narrow  and  Whitman's  over-broad  classification  approaches 
are  aimed  at  pleasing  the  producers  of  these  coins,  and  at  avoiding 
confusion  among  the  users  of  the  catalog,  for  after  all  constructing 
a realistic  set  of  rules  and  a reasonable  number  of  categories  is  not 
an  easy  task  and  would  require  a small  manifesto  in  the  introduction 
to  the  books,  as  well  as  a typographically  difficult  or  confusing 
format  for  listings.  And  given  the  low  level  of  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject among  collectors,  I think  the  fact  that  some  distinction  is  made 
at  all  is  a plus.  However,  if  NI  members  - who  represent  in  my  mind 
the  "serious"  collectors  in  this  hobby  - were  to  express  enough  inter- 
est in  a project  to  look  into  a classification  system,  then  I think 
it  would  be  a good  idea  for  the  Board  of  Governors  to  consider  form- 
ing a committee  whose  mandate  would  be  to  study  the  whole  question 
from  a standpoint  of  education  rather  than  stigmatization. 

The  goals  of  such  a committee  might  be  roughly: 

I - Draft  a statement  of  objectives,  find  persons  interested  in 

participation,  divide  up  work  and  assign  tasks. 

II  - Produce  a classification  system  for  coinage  by  "origin  & use" 

and  establish  a set  of  rules  or  guidelines  for  incorporation 
of  particular  coin  issues  into  one  or  another  category. 

Clarify  terminology. 

III  - Make  a comprehensive  assignment  of  all  coins,  pseudos  & relat- 

ed items  to  one  category  or  another. 

IV  - Make  recommendations  to  the  NI  Board  of  Governors  regarding 

a possible  policy  stance  on  some  categories  of  coinage  & urge 
recommendations  be  forwarded  in  some  form  to  numismatic 
media.  Prepare  a brief  report  outlining  the  classification 
system,  rules,  coin  assignments  & recommendations,  to  be 
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published  in  NI  BULLETIN  for  response  by  membership  either 
informally  or  via  a "referendum"  in  conjunction  with  regular 
elections  if  the  Board  of  Governors  felt  this  was  warranted. 

T think  you  may  have  two  committee  volunteers  already,  though  I must 
make  my  own  participation  conditional  on  enough  interest  being  gener- 
ated among  the  membership  to  bring  forth  additional  volunteers  both 
to  share  the  work  and  confirm  its  necessity. 


Peter  Kraneveld's  comments: 

In  the  August  1976  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  1 proposed  a classifi- 
cation of  coins  into  9 groups,  each  having  less  to  do  with  coinage. 
This  resulted  in  reactions  by  Scott  Semans  (January  1977)  and  Bill 
Mullan  (April  1977).  Drawing  upon  these  letters  and  some  correspond- 
ence I had  with  those  who  reacted  I think  we  can  draw  the  following 
conclusions : 

- Collectors  should  decide  for  themselves  what  to  collect  and  what 
not . 

- However,  in  order  to  help  future  generations  of  collectors,  inform- 
ation must  be  gathered  now. 


- My  classification  system  is  not  watertight  and  open  to  criticism, 
which  is  logical  as  I am  not  infallible.  More  research  is  necessary 

- The  following  changes  could  be  made: 

Add  to  "d"  - "Coins  minted  in  quantities  larger  than  necessary 
for  local  circulation,  separate  maundy  pieces  before  1799". 

Add  to  "e"  - After  Anachronisms:  "ceremonial  coins".  Add  to 

examples:  "maundy  money  after  1799,  maundy  sets". 

Add  to  "g"  - After  paper  money  series:  "except  if  circulating 

in  more  than  token  quantities". 

- Categories  "f"  to  "i"  are  collectable,  but  more  medal  than  coin  in 
character . 


- The  NI  Board  of  Governors  should  make  a provisional  decision  on 
this  matter. 


"e"  in  its  "col- 


- Yeoman  includes  many  coins  in  categories  "d"  and 

lectors'  coins"  group.  This  is  not  justified.  When  preparing  the 
next  edition  contributors  should  be  asked  to  comment  on  the  status 
of  coins  they  are  pricing. 


- Krause  & Mlshler  do  not  include  all  coins  of  categories  "f  and 
"g"  (2nd  edition)  in  their  NCLT  group.  This  is  also  not  justified. 


There  remains  the  important  question  whether  It  is  possible  to  apply 
the  rules  mechanically.  T think  it  is  possible,  my  two  critics  dis- 
agree . 
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A View  of  the 
Numismatic 
Cabinets  of  the 
G.D.  R. 

by  Klaus  Fersing^  Halle-Neustadty  German  Democratic  Republic,  NI  #202 

BERLIN 


Address : 

Miinzkabinett  im  Bode-Museum  (Numismatic  Cabinet  in  the  Bode-Museum) 
DDR-102  Berlin  2 
Bodestr.  1-3 

History: 

The  origin  of  the  numismatic  collection  goes  back  to  the  Kunstkammer 
(art-board)  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  the  16th  century. 

The  collection  was  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Berlin  as  part  of 
the  royal  art-board  in  1703.  The  numismatic  cabinet  was  organized 
as  an  independent  partition  in  1868.  Even  then  the  collection  in- 
cluded nearly  140,000  coins.  By  1904,  the  collection  of  the  Kaiser- 
Fried  rich-Museum  in  Berlin  was  one  of  the  more  important  collections 
in  the  world  with  about  400,000  coins.  In  1954  the  provisional 
exhibition  was  reopened  in  the  old  building.  In  1958  certain  coins 
and  medals  were  returned  to  the  G.D.R.  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

7 Rooms : 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  numismatics. 

Numismatic  techniques  and  falsifications. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Byzantines  and  Teutones. 
The  monetary  system  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  until  1618. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  German  Empire  1618-1933. 

The  development  of  medals. 

Seals . 

Gollection: 

100.000  Greek  and  Roman  coins. 

155.000  coins  of  the  Middle  Ages  until  modern  time,  of  which  the 
great  majority  are  German  coins. 
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35.000  oriental  coins. 

18.000  collection  from  Marks  and  Rechenpf ennige  (arithmetic  pfennigs) 

25.000  medals  of  the  16th-19th  centuries,  especially  renaissance 
medals  of  Germany  and  Italy  and  Papal  medals. 

80.000  paper  money. 

A collection  of  old  weights,  seals  and  dies  from  the  Berlin  Mint. 
Library: 

7.000  numismatic  volumes. 

Publication: 

Geldy  Miinze  und  Medailtey  Fuhrer  durah  die  Sohccusarmlimg  des  Munz- 
hxbinetts,  by  A.Suhle,  Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  1957. 


BERNBURG 


Address : 

Museum  im  Schloss  Bernburg  (Museum  in  the  castle  Bernburg) 

DDR-435  Bernburg 
Schlossstr.  24 

History : 

This  renaissance  style  castle  had  been  the  residence  of  the  princes 
from  Anhalt  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  numismatic  collec- 
tion of  the  "Verein  fiir  Geschichte  und  Alter tumskunde  in  Bernburg" 
(Society  for  history  and  the  science  of  antiquity)  formed  the  basis 
in  1878.  In  1893  the  collection  was  given  to  the  town  and  after 
that  the  municipal  museum  was  arranged.  In  1909  the  collection  was 
in  the  City  Hall.  The  collection  has  been  in  the  castle  since  1950. 

1 Room: 

One  room  of  the  19  rooms  of  the  museum  is  dedicated  to  the  history 
of  the  monetary  system  of  the  principality  Anhalt  from  the  time  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  until  the  20th  century. 

Collection: 

6,000  coins,  medals,  decorations,  lodge  medals,  shooting  medals, 
tax-marks  and  beer-marks. 

Publ ication : 

Die  Sammlung  anhaltisoher  Munzen  und  Medaillen  im  Museum  des  Kreises 
Bernburg,  by  F.I.Katzer,  Museumsleitung  Bernburg,  1966. 

DRESDEN 


Address : 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden,  Griines  Gewolbe,  Miinzkabinett 
(Numismatic  cabinet  in  the  Griinen  Gewolbe  [Green  Valut]) 

DDR-801  Dresden  1 
Georg-Treu-Platz  3 (Albertinum) 
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History: 

The  modern  collection  has  grown  from  the  original  stock  of  the  art- 
board.  The  Duke  Georg  of  Saxony  (1500-1539)  acquired  the  first 
coins  and  medals.  Over  the  history  of  the  collection,  it  was  housed 
as  follows: 

1786  - In  the  Japanese  Palace. 

1877  - In  the  residence  castle. 

1911  - In  new  rooms  of  late  "Stallhof". 

1945  - The  "Stallhof"  was  devastated,  however  the  coins  were 
recovered . 

1959  - In  the  "Albertinum". 

1 Room: 

The  collection  of  the  numismatic  cabinet  in  the  "Griinen  Gewolbe" 
is  arranged  in  4 parts : 

Development  of  the  antique  monetary  system. 

Beginning  and  development  of  the  German  monetary  system  from  the 
time  of  Carolingian  until  the  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806. 

Development  of  the  German  monetary  system  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  from  the  Konventionstaler  to  the  mark-currency. 

Development  of  numismatic  techniques. 

Collection: 

150.000  coins  and  medals,  especially  renaissance  medals  of  Germany 
and  Italy. 

25.000  coins  and  medals  from  the  Princes  of  Saxony. 

33.000  paper  money,  including  Kassenscheine  (cash  bills),  Kreditgeld 
(credit  bills),  Banknoten  (bank  bills)  and  Notgeldscheine  (Ger- 
man necessity  paper  money) . 

932  dies  of  coins  and  medals. 

2 bracteate  dies. 

Other  dies. 

Library: 

6.000  numismatic  volumes. 

Publication : 

Die  Entwiaklung  des  antiken  und  deutschen  GelduesenSj  Fiihrer  zur 
st'dndigen  Ausstellung  des  Dresdner  MDnzkabinetts , by  P. Arnold, 
Staatliche  Kunstsammlung  Dresden,  1971. 

GOTHA 


Address : 

Museen  der  Stadt  Gotha  (Museum  of  the  town  Gotha) 
Schlossmuseum,  Miinzkabinett 
DDR-58  Gotha 
Schloss  Friedensteln 
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History: 

The  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  was 
built  during  1643-1656.  The  art  collection  is  from  the  ducal  art- 
board  in  the  castle.  The  oldest  item  dated  from  1659.  The  museum, 
built  in  1875,  opened  the  art  collection  to  the  public.  In  1935 
the  amalgamation  of  the  art  collection,  numismatic  cabinet,  library 
and  observatory  made  up  "Herzogliche  Anstalten  fiir  Kunst  und 
Wissenschaf tern"  (ducal  institution  for  art  and  science) . From 
1948  to  1951  all  the  collections  were  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the 
castle  Gotha.  The  numismatic  cabinet  of  Gotha  has  been  one  of  the 
fanxDus  collections  of  antique  coins. 


Collection: 

100,000  coins  and  medals,  including  30,000  antique  coins,  coins  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  and  10,000  bracteates. 

Medals  from  the  renaissanceto  modern  times. 

Coins  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  Thuringia  and  Saxony  to  modern  times. 
European  coins. 

Publication : 

Vom  Model!  zum  Guss,  Medaillenkimst  in  dev  DDR,  Katdlog  zuv 
Sondevausstellung  27.9.74  - Mdrz  1975,  by  W.Steguweit,  Museen  der 
Stadt  Gotha,  1974. 


HALLE 


.Address : 

Milnzkabinett  der  Moritzburg  Halle/Saale 
(Numismatic  cabinet  of  the  Moritzburg) 
DDR-40  Halle  (Saale) 
Friedemann-Bach-Platz  5 

History: 

1484-1517: 


1637  : 

1901-1913: 

1950: 

Collection : 

23,000  coins  and  medals,  the  most  from  the  late  collection  of  the 
town  Halle.  Among  other  things,  coins  of  Mansfeld  (collection 
Vogelsang)  and  Stolberg  in  the  Harz,  Brandenburg-Prussian  coins, 
special  collection  of  modern  medals,  and  5,000  necessity  coins  of 
Germany . 

Library: 

1,200  numismatic  volumes. 

This  is  not  a permanent  exhibition.  A special  exhibition  was  held 
in  1968  of  "Medals  struck  in  the  G.D.R. 


The  Moritzburg  (castle  of  the  holy  Mauritius)  was 
founded  under  the  Archbishop  Ernst  of  Magdeburg.  A 
mint  was  constructed  in  the  new  Moritzburg  building 
in  1503. 

There  was  a fire  in  the  castle. 

A part  of  the  castle  was  made  into  a museum. 

The  numismatic  cabinet  from  Saxony-Anhalt  was  arranged. 
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JENA 


Address : 


Archaologisches  Institut  der  Friedrich-Schiller-Univeritat 
(Archaeological  Institute  of  the  Friedrich  Schiller  University) 
DDR-69  Jena 

Ernst-Thalmann-Ring  24a 


History: 

The  collection  was  founded  in  1846  and  since  that  time  has  increased 
through  donations  and  purchases. 

2 Rooms : 

You  can  see  about  4,400  Roman  family,  consular  and  emperor  coins 
(collection  Schmidt) , a loan-donation  of  the  "Staatliche  Kunst- 
sammlungen  Weimar"  and  the  institute  manages  a oriental  numismatic 
cabinet  founded  in  1837.  A part  of  the  collection  was  lost  in 
post-war  time. 

STO  L BERG 


Address : 

Heimatmuseum  Stolberg/Harz  (Regional  museum  Stolberg  in  the  Harz) 
DDR-4713  Stolberg  (Harz) 

Thomas-Miintzer-Gasse  19 

History : 

The  museum  is  located  in  a house  built  in  1535.  It  was  the  site 
of  the  mint  for  the  princes  of  Stolberg. 

Permanent  Exhibition: 

The  mint  of  the  counts  of  Stolberg,  monetary  utensils  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  dies  from  1715  until  1796  and  coins  from  1300 
to  1801. 

WEIMAR 


Address : 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Weiman  Schlossmuseum 
(National  art  collections  of  Weimar  - castle-museum) 

History: 

The  castle  in  Weimar  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
After  a fire  in  1774  the  furnishing  of  the  residence  castle  was 
accomplished  under  the  leadership  of  Goethe.  Goethe  also  founded 
the  public  museum  in  1809.  In  1869  a grand  ducal  museum  was  in  a 
separate  building.  In  1919  the  numismatic  cabinet  was  made  a part 
of  the  "Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen"  in  the  art  museum  of  the  castle. 
From  1939  to  1945  the  collection  was  removed.  Since  1945,  removing 
war  damage  and  complete  reorganization  of  the  museum  was  underway. 
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Collection: 


About  1,500  coins  and  medals  of  the  albertinian  and  ernestinian 
lineage  of  Saxony,  coins  andmedals  to  the  history  of  reformation, 
medals  of  personages,  coins  and  medals  from  the  towns  in  Thuringia. 

******************************************************************** 


COIN  FINDS  CONFIRMS  LEGENDS  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Ed.:  The  following  is  a partial  translation  of  an  article  in  De 

Zaantander y January  26,  1978,  a Dutch  newspaper.) 

Translation  by  Peter  Kraneveld,  Zoetermeer,  The  Netherlands,  NI  #1131 

TEHRAN  - Recently  old  silver  coins  from  Persia  have  repeatedly  been 
found  in  China.  According  to  scientists  these  finds  confirm  the  well 
known  legends  from  the  Middle  East  about  the  so-called  silk-trail  and 
the  robbers  and  adventurers  that  go  with  them. 

According  to  the  Chinese  scholar  Hsia  Nai,  of  the  institute  for 
archeology  of  the  Peking  academy  of  social  sciences,  the  coins  indi- 
cate that  Persia  played  an  important  part  in  the  supply  of  money  for 
the  legendary  trade  between  China  and  the  Byzantine  Empire  (393-1453) . 
The  legends  tell  of  caravans  with  merchandise  going  to  China  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  over  a roughly  marked  route 
through  what  is  now  Pakistan,  Afghanistan  and  Northern  Iran  to  Turkey 
and  Greece.  As  demand  in  the  Middle  East  for  luxury  goods  from 
China,  especially  silk,  grew  the  route  became  known  as  the  "silk  route". 

The  discovery  of  1178  Persian  coins,  the  oldest  of  which  was  struck 
in  226  A.D.,  indicates  that  the  Persians  not  only  participated  in  this 
trade,  but  also  delivered  an  international  currency  in  a time  that 
knew  a great  shortage  of  coin.  The  coins  all  have  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Persian  king  on  the  obverse,  said  Nai,  in  a meeting  in  Tehran. 
All  told  12  Sassanidian  kings  are  represented  from  Shapur  II  (310-379) 
to  Yazgard  III  (632-651),  the  last  ruler  of  a dynasty,  so  the  coins 
cover  a period  of  almost  300  years.  According  to  Nai  the  reign  of 
Shapur  II  coincided  with  a notable  revival  of  trade  between  China  and 
Persia . 

The  finds  also  show  that  Persian  coins  were  not  the  only  ones  used 
for  trade.  One  of  the  pieces  that  were  dug  up  has  an  inscription  in 
Hephthalitic.  The  Hephtalites  were  a tribe  of  warriors  living  in 
Central  Asia.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  the  Heph- 
talites took  the  Persian  king  Firoez  prisoner  and  killed  him.  The 
peace-treaty  that  was  then  concluded  obliged  the  losers  to  give  up 
land  and  pay  a yearly  compensation.  According  to  Nai  it  is  probable 
that  the  Hephtalites  paid  for  their  imports  from  China  with  this 
tribute . 

When  trade  along  the  silk-route  grew,  a shortage  of  coin  arose  and 
the  Sassanidian  king  Choroes  II  (590-628)  even  had  to  increase  pro- 
duction. The  flight  of  the  followers  of  Yazgard  III  from  Persia  also 
had  as  a consequence  an  increasing  influx  of  Sassanidian  coins  to 
China.  These  followers  flew  for  the  revenge  of  Arabs,  that  had 
killed  Yazgard  III  as  he  had  forged  an  alliance  with  China. 
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MYSTERY  OF  THE  GALLIPOLI  OVERPRINTED  BANKNOTES  SUMMARIZED 


hy  W.  A.  Haskell,  Klein  Biebevau,  Germany , NI  MLM-15 

As  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty  in  1915,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
was  an  early  proponent  of  an  attack  on  Turkey  allied  to  Germany  and 
astride  the  Dardenelles  Stratis,  key  to  the  Black  Sea.  Russia,  under 
heavy  attack  by  Germany  and  Austria,  needed  aid  desperately,  and  Turkey's 
geographical  position  prevented  any  military  assistance  from  reaching 
her  from  the  south.  A forcing  of  the  straits  could  possibly  knock 
Turkey  out  of  the  war,  expose  Constantinople  to  capture  and  open  the 
way  to  keeping  Russia  in  the  war  by  reducing  her  isolation  (and  prob- 
ably preventing  the  later  advent  of  Communism) . 

French  and  British  naval  units  attempting  to  force  the  stratis  late  in 
1914  and  early  1915  were  turned  back  by  determined  Turkish  resistance. 
Meanwhile,  a military  expedition  of  120,000  men  was  assembled  in  Egypt 
under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  It  was  composed  of  the 
British  29th  Division,  a Naval  Brigade,  16  Battalions  of  Australians 
and  4 Battalions  of  New  Zealanders. 

A heavy  joint  British  and  French  naval  bombardment  in  February  1915 
preceded  the  initial  landing  which  took  place  at  1:00  AM,  Sunday, 

April  25,  1915,  in  Morto  Bay  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  in  Turkey  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Dardenelles  Straits.  A force  of  over  150 
vessels  of  all  types  participated  and  the  date  afterwards  became  known 
as  "Anzac  Day"  in  honor  of  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  troops  that 
took  part  in  the  landing. 

The  Turks,  with  their  expert  German  military  advisors  and  superior 
Krupp  cannon  were  well  dug  in  and  the  Allied  expedition  never  progress- 
ed much  beyond  the  beaches  despite  the  gallantry  of  the  attackers, 
largely  due  to  skillful  Turkish  artillery  fire  from  both  sides  of  the 
narrow  straits.  As  is  well  known  historically , the  campaign  was  a 
failure  and  after  heavy  casualties  due  to  both  the  enemy  and  disease 
the  expedition  was  forced  to  withdraw.  Evacuation  took  place  between 
December  10,  1915  and  January  9,  1916. 


Ten  Shillings  (Pick  105) 

Dr.  Arnold  Keller  in  his  book  on  paper  money  of  the  First  World  War 
described  a British  10  Shilling  (P-105)  and  a One  Pound  (P-106)  1914, 
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One  Pound  (Pick  106) 


the  so-called  "John  Bradbury"  notes  with  a black  overprint  as  "English 
occupation  notes  intended  for  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  cir- 
culated since  1916  in  Gallipoli,  Iraq  and  Palestine".  Albert  Pick, 
in  WORLD  PAPER  MONEY,  2nd  Edition,  under  Turkey  describes  them  as 
"Issued  during  World  War  I on  Gallipoli,  in  Palestine  and  Iraq". 
(Turkey:  PM-1  10  Shilling  and  PM-2  One  Pound  with  overprint  in 

Arabic  characters).  The  overprint  reads  "60  Gumiis  Gurus  Altmis  Giimiis 
Gurus"  on  the  10  Shilling  note  and  "120  GCirniis  Gurus  Yiiz  Yirmi  Giimiis 
Gurus"  on  the  One  Pound  Note.  Interestingly,  a Turk  recently  asked 
to  translate  the  overprint  could  not  read  the  Turkish-Arabic  as  it 
has  been  largely  replaced  by  English  letters  in  modern  Turkey. 

Mr.  Fred  Philipson,  FRNS,  of  Nottingham,  England,  has  probably  done 
more  research  on  these  notes  than  anyone  else.  Yet  the  mystery  seems 
as  deep  now  as  before  as  to  the  origin  and  actual  use  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Philipson  searched  for  the  answers  at  the  British  Museum  Sand- 
hurst, regimental  histories,  British  Ministry  of  Defence,  Royal  Army 
Pay  Corps,  Bank  of  England  - all  records  only  confirmed  they  had  been 
issued  for  the  Dardenelles  Campaign. 


Now  the  plot  really  thickens!  Since  the  ordinary  British  soldier  was 
paid  1 Shilling  a day  in  1915  and  no  army  has  been  known  to  be  so 
generous  as  to  pay  in  advance,  to  whom  and  why  were  the  notes  issued? 


Mr.  Philipson  turned  to  the  next  logical  source,  veterans  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  soldiers  themselves.  Several  veterans  could  recall  not 
being  paid  at  all  until  their  return  to  Egypt  months  later,  "...since 
there  were  no  canteens  on  the  beachhead .. .but  beer  was  free."  However, 
one  veteran  recalled  men  of  the  3rd  Australian  Infantry  Brigade  were 
paid  30  Shillings  in  "Bradbury"  notes  while  another  recalled  an  issue 
of  the  overprinted  notes  which  were  recalled  in  three  days.  One  vet- 
eran remembered  seeing  overprinted  notes  in  Palestine  when  he  partici- 
pated in  General  Allenby's  final  drive  to  oust  the  Turks  in  1917. 


However,  Mr.  Samuel  Lachman  of  Haifa,  Israel,  a specialist  in  Palestine 
numismatics,  clearly  demonstrates  in  his  research  that  the  notes  were 
not  used  tliere.  Certainly  the  very  fact  the  overprint  is  in  Turkish 
seems  to  show  they  were  intended  for  use  in  a country  where  that  lang- 
uage was  the  predominant  one.  Thus,  use  in  Gallipoli  and  Palestine 
seems  ruled  out  based  on  the  findings  of  these  two  researchers.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Lachman  shows  Indian  coinage  was  introduced  into  Iraq  in 
March  1917  when  Bagdad  was  captured  by  Anglo-Indian  forces,  and  the 
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Indian  Rupee  was  in  use  in  Egypt  from  1916  to  1920. 

If  these  notes  were  not  used  in  Gallipoli,  Palestine,  Iraq  or  Egypt, 
then  where  were  they  used?  Were  they  used  at  all?  These  questions 
and  the  cited  research  reports  induced  me  to  review  my  collection 
material.  For  example,  a 10  Shilling  "Bradbury"  shows  heavy  use, 
soiling,  and  would  probably  only  grade  about  Good.  Obviously  the 
notes  were  used  somewhere  by  someone  as  legal  tender.  Yet  from  the 
evidence  it  seems  they  were  never  used  by  any  local  population  in  the 
Middle  East.  Therefore,  Mr.  Lachman's  observation  they  were  "used 
up"  internally  by  British  military  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  seems 
the  only  logical  answer  from  present  information. 

As  an  addendum.  Dr.  Malcomb  Katt  of  New  York,  also  a specialist  in 
the  numismatics  of  Palestine,  recently  raised  the  question  of  the 
source  of  the  "Bradbury"  notes  used  for  the  overprinting.  Were  they 
selected  for  overprinting  in  logical  sequence  or  was  the  overprinting 
done  on  notes  selected  at  random?  To  his  list  of  serial  numbers  I 
have  added  those  of  the  scanty  material  available  to  me.  The  serial 
numbers  would  seem  to  indicate  the  overprinting  was  indeed  capricious 
What  then,  was  the  source  of  the  notes  and  how  were  they  selected  for 
overprinting? 

Yasha  Beresiner  in  his  new  book  on  paper  money  collecting  states 
"The  Turkish  overprint  on  the  10  Shilling  and  One  Pound  Bradbury 
second  issue  has  become  an  extremely  rare  find,  particularly  the  One 
Pound.  The  10  Shilling  is  worth  70  Pounds  ($140.00)  in  almost  any 
condition;  the  One  Pound  was  changing  hands  at  420  Pounds  in  1973!". 
He  also  states  "The  lower  denomination  can  still  be  obtained  at  about 
60  Pounds  ($120.00)  but  in  a recent  auction  in  1973  450  Pounds  was 
paid  for  the  One  Pound  Gallipoli  overprint".  It  is  likely  interested 
collectors  would  purchase  all  they  could  get  at  those  prices  today! 
Based  on  infrequent  dealer  offerings  they  would  be  substantially  in- 
creased and  will  continue  to  rise  based  on  present  trends. 
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Who  Slew  the  Dragon? 

hy  Robert  R.  Kutoher,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  NI  #1289 


The  first  story  of  the  creation  of  our  world  is  credited  to  the  ancient 
Sumerians,  who  lived  over  10,000  years  ago.  Although  their  version  is 
much  different  from  the  Bible  or  that  of  modern  science,  it  is  still 
found  in  the  folklore  of  this  age.  According  to  the  Sumerians,  the 
whole  universe,  before  heaven  and  earth,  was  an  immense  watery  chaos. 
Out  of  this  confusion  primitive  gods  came  into  being,  taking  years  to 
come  into  shape  and  action.  After  a while  a group  of  these  divine 
beings  decided  to  bring  some  sort  of  law  and  order  into  this  chaos. 
However,  some  of  the  more  conservative  dieties  thought  that  the  old 
state  was  fine  and  should  be  continued.  One  of  these  was  Tiamat,  the 
mother  of  chaos,  a female  god  in  the  form  of  a dragon  personifying 
the  worst,  who  was  ready  to  go  to  war  over  any  change. 

Tiamat  created  an  army  of  immense  demons  to  fight  with  her  and  her 
husband.  At  first  the  other  gods  were  afraid,  but  one  called  Eulil 
stepped  forward  with  a spear  and  the  four  winds  at  his  command. 

Tiamat  came  forward  with  her  mouth  wide  open  and  Eulil  threw  the 
winds  into  her  mouth  until  shw  was  so  swollen  she  could  not  move, 
then  he  finished  her  with  his  spear.  Then  a question  arose:  what 

should  be  done  with  the  gigantic  carcase?  After  deliberation,  the 
body  was  spilt  into  two  parts.  One  part  was  laid  flat,  and  it  became 
the  earth,  the  other  part  was  bent  over  the  earth  and  formed  the 
heavens.  Tiamat 's  husband  was  then  captured  and  beheaded  and  from 

a mixture  of  his  blood  and  the  soil  of  the  new  earth,  mankind  was 

created . 

This  story  was  so  popular  that  almost  every  following  civilization 
adopted  it,  only  with  their  favorite  god  doing  the  slaying  and  creat- 
ing. The  Babylonians  used  their  god  Marduk,  then  the  Assyrians  used 
their  god  Ashur.  Finally  the  early  Christians  of  Palestine  accepted 
the  story  with  Jehova  slaying  the  dragon.  Later  Christians  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  Jehova  performing  such  a deed,  so  they  claimed  St. 
George  slew  the  dragon  for  Jehova.  St.  George  was  instrumental  in 
the  early  Crusades  of  the  Holy  Land,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  was 

chosen  to  slay  the  dragon.  To  the  early  Christians,  the  Moslems 

represented  the  dragon. 

Today,  St.  George  is  the  parton  saint  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  early 
1800's  the  familiar  St.  George  in  full  armor  on  horseback  slaying  a 
dragon  was  used  as  a device  on  English  coins.  Most  modern  English 
silver  coins  of  large  denominations  and  gold  coins  also,  use  this 
design.  In  1935  a more  modernistic  St.  George  design  was  made  by 
Percy  Metcalfe  for  the  silver  jubilee  crown  of  George  V,  the  only 
coin  to  use  this  handsome  version  of  St.  George. 
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TWO  HOARDS  OF 
UNKNOWN  EARLY 
TYPE  INDIAN  COINS 

by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  NI  #1077 


During  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1976  two  hoards  of  small 
copper  fragments  came  the  way  of  J.  E.  Baker  and  myself.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  there  were  1000  pieces;  in  the  former  1300.  The  1000  appear- 
ed first,  small  more  or  less  rectangular  pieces  of  copper  with  rough 
edges.  Some  looked  as  though  the  copper  had  been  poured  into  a long, 
narrow  sand  mould:  then,  when  cool,  pieces  snapped  from  it  like 

pieces  of  chocolate  from  a Hershey  bar.  But,  just  as  many  coins  had 
completely  irregular  jagged  edges.  Some  were  obviously  clipped.  Al- 
most none  of  the  pieces  had  any  traces  of  design  on  side  2 that  I 
could  see.  A few  showed  some  indications  of  markings  which  to  me 
were  incomprehensible.  The  original  description  of  them  was  as  being 
in  the  style  of  Toramana.  These  White  Hun  types  were  used  490-540 
A.  D.  and  were  themselves  in  the  general  tradition  of  Indo-Sassanian 
coins  covering  a period  as  wide  as  500-1100  A.D. 

While  V.  A.  Smith  describes  the  pieces  he  illustrates  as  "barbarous 
coins interesting  examples  of  numismatic  degradation".  Neverthe- 

less, his  pieces  are  works  of  classical  art  as  compared  with  those 
above!  Presumably  they  are  very  barbarous  and  very  late  in  the  scale 
of  degradation. 

I have  to  confess  I had  little  interest  in  the  pieces  I saw  since  al- 
most no  trace  of  any  design  was  observable,  other  than  an  occasional 
segment  of  a border  of  dots.  Nevertheless,  in  the  view  of  the  nature 
of  Indian  numismatics,  I considered  they  might  have  some  importance 
in  the  long  career  of  Indian  numismatic  history.  I sent  5 pieces  to 
Dr.  P.  L.  Gupta,  the  Dean  of  Indian  Numismatics  (which  I should  not 
have  done  because  of  the  Antiquities  Law),  for  his  opinion.  Similar 
groups  were  sent  to  Dr.  Michael  Mitchiner,  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Ashmolean  Museum. 

I received  three  replies  which  I quote  below: 

Dr.  Gupta:  "So  far  as  I could  see,  the  coins  have  on  one  side  the 

head  of  the  King  and  they  do  not  appear  the  same  on  all  coins.  The 
other  side  is  not  clear  on  any  coin:  but  I suspect  they  might  be 

some  kind  of  imitation  of  the  Saka  or  Indo-Saka  coins  and  might  belong 
to  fourth-fifth  century:  much  earlier  than  any  Indo-Sassanian  or 

Toramana.  The  other  side  might  have  some  circular  inscription  and  a 
symbol  in  the  centre.  I shall  try  to  clean  these  coins  and  then  see 
if  there  is  something  visible  that  could  help  identification.  Please 
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examine  the  whole  hoard  after  cleaning  and  see  if  some  of  them  disclose 
something  identifiable  on  the  other  side.  They  might  provide  a pro- 
per clue.  At  the  moment  I regret,  I am  not  able  to  say  anything  more 
than  this.  Apparently  1 must  confess  1 have  not  seen  such  coins." 

A few  coins  were  cleaned,  some  by  J.  E.  Baker,  some  by  myself.  In 
neither  case  did  anything  become  visible,  beyond  the  fact  the  coins 
were  copper,  not  bronze. 

Meanwhile,  some  30  of  the  coins  had  been  sent  to  organizations  and 
individuals,  some  of  which  were  acknowledged,  some  not.  Then  a large 
packet  of  them  got  smashed  in  the  mail  and  some  181  were  evidently  lost 
in  the  mail  sack.  I still  have  around  150,  so  sometime  when  I do  not 
have  too  much  on  hand,  I shall  make  a closer  study  of  what  is  left. 

The  original  note  which  accompanied  the  coins  when  they  reached  me 
read  as  follows:  "1000  pieces  of  copper  hoard,  Indo-Sassanian,  F-V.F. 

But  note  that  they  are  very  bad  and  crudely  struck  during  the  period 
of  King  Toramana,  as  mentioned  in  a British  Museum  catalogue  (?  Howe 
never  discovered  which  one  it  was  supposed  to  be) . A few  coins  have 
the  cut  (?)  faces  of  kings:  a few  of  the  rest  have  legends,  some 

have  inscriptions  (symbols?)  also." 

After  a great  deal  of  inquiry  I found  that  the  hoard  of  1000  was  found 
in  the  Madiya  Pradesh  area,  near  Gwalior.  I have  never  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  possible  area  in  which  the  1300  were  found.  While  they 
are  obviously  related,  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
two  groups. 

One  interesting  point  about  them  was  noticed.  Remembering  how  easily 
copper  corrodes  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  not  one  in  the  thousand 
showed  the  slightest  trace  of  corrosion.  They  must  have  been  con- 
cealed in  a very  dry  place  for  this  not  to  happen  in  so  long  a period. 
There  was  supposed  to  have  been  a third  group  described  as  "some  junk, 
some  bearing  the  head  of  Toramana."  I never  saw  these,  as  I judged 
them  too  high  priced  to  buy  in  quantity  and  never  learned  what  happen- 
ed to  them. 

I had  passed  the  information  along  to  Miss  Helen  W.  Brown,  the  Indian 
Numismatics  authority  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (Herberden  Coin  Room) 
at  Oxford  University.  In  replying  she  said,  in  part:  "Very  good  of 

you  to  send  us  examples  from  the  interesting  hoard  of  'Taxila-type ' 
coins  from  Madiya  Pradesh working  on  a larger  sample  should  cer- 

tainly enable  some  one  to  clear  away  some  of  the  question-marks  sur- 
rounding the  type.  I think  I will  leave  this  task  to  someone  better 

qualified in  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  received  an  enormous 

benefaction  of  Indian  coins  of  the  early  centuries,  and  sorting  it.. 
...may  take  me  the  rest  of  my  life!" 

Dr.  Michael  Mitchiner,  whose  great  volumes  on  early  Indian  coins  are 
now  appearing,  wrote: 


Photo  A Photo  B 
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"Thank  you the  enigmatic  small  coins.  As  you  say  there  is  not 

much  on  them  but  I suspect  they  are  Indo-Sassanian  (Photo  A is  such  a 
coin  of  either  POBOPO  or  (unreadable)  : Shoboro  - probably  Shapur  I - 
an  Izobad  - a local  Kushano-Sassanian  ruler) . The  reverse  is  a fire 
altar,  not  well  shown  on  the  photo  (natural  size).  Such  coins  are 
mainly  linked  with  the  Kabul  Valley  or  N.W.  Pakistan,  but  if  I remember 
correctly  quite  a number  were  recovered  in  the  Taxila  excavations. 

"Later  Kushan  issues,  of  which  Photo  B is  an  example,  provide 
another  possibility.  Some  are  smaller  and  cruder  than  this  example. 

"Dates:  Indo-Sassanian.  circa  A.D.  250-350  (Shapur  I to  Shapur 

II)  : opinions  vary.  Late  Kushan,  until  circa  A.D.  450  when  the 
Hepthalites  arrived." 

Michael  Metcalf  of  the  Ashmolean,  quoting  Miss  Helen  Brown,  wrote: 

"Your  Indian  coins  proved  quite  a puzzle.  She  suggests  that  the  clos- 
est parallel  is  to  be  found  in  Marshall's  TAXILA,  Vol.  III.  (plates), 
plate  241.  e.g.  201-07,  and  plate  244,  294-6.  She  provisionally 
identified  traces  of  the  base  of  a fire-altar  on  one  coin,  and  a left- 
facing bust  on  another.  I do  hope  that  TAXILA  will  give  you  enough  to 
go  on,  to  enable  you  to  produce  a report  on  this  hoard  - so  few  Indian 
hoards,  alas,  are  ever  properly  published." 


Toramana . Group  I . 


These  32  coins  were  picked  either  because  they  showed  something,  or 
were  typical  of  the  whole  group. 


No.  2 


No.  4 


No.  5 


No.  6 


No.  1: 


1.35  grms.  Obv: 
Rev: 


Circle  of  dots  (inc.)  and  bust  with  sceptre. 
Slightly  scyphate.  Circle  of  incuse  dots  are 
from  a random  specimen. 


No.  2: 


1 . 54  grms . Obv : 
Rev : 


Circle  of  dots  (inc.),  top  of  some  design. 
Almost  entirely  off  flan. 


No.  3:  1.56  grms.  Cleaned.  Obv.  as  No.  2. 

Rev.  - 
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No.  4: 


1.62  grms . 


No. 

No. 
No . 

No. 

No . 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No . 

No. 

No. 

No. 


5: 


6: 

7: 


8: 


9: 

10: 

11: 

12: 

13: 

14: 

15: 

16: 

17: 

18: 


1.84  grms. 


1.89  grms. 

1.90  grms. 

1.95  grms. 


1.97  grms. 

1.98  grms. 
2.00  grms. 
2.08  grms. 
2.14  grms. 

2.16  grms. 

2.17  grms. 

2.20  grms. 

2.25  grms. 

2.26  grms. 


Obv:  Circle  of  dots  (inc.).  Bust?  Line  of  dots 

from  top  of  head,  or  crown.  Fraction  of 
edge,  rounded. 

Rev: 

Obv:  Circle  of  dots  (inc.)  large,  raised  design(?) 

Rest,  presumably  off  flan. 

Rev:  Three  dots  on  an  arc.  Rest  could  be  a de- 

sign, or  just  uneven  metal  surface.  But  dots 
are  definite. 

Obv:  Circle  of  dots  (inc.)  bust  & sceptre  or  spear 

Rev:  Probably  uneven  metal  surface. 

Cleaned  in  vinegar. 

Obv:  Irregular  surface. 

Rev:  Smoother,  slightly  scyphate.  (More  like  a 

piece  of  shrapnel  than  anything!) 

Obv:  Two  dies  used  making  one  on  left,  one  on 

right  of  metal,  with  top  half  blank.  (Two) 
circle  of  dots  (inc.).  Portion  of  bust  and 
sceptre . 

Rev:  Irregular  surface. 

Obv:  One  edge  rounded  trace  of  circle  of  dots 

(inc.).  Two  busts (?).  Right  one  has  2 dots 
by  head. 

Rev:  - 

Obv:  Circle  of  dots  (inc.)  trace  of  bust  and 

crown(?) . 

Rev:  Irregular  surface. 


Cleaned  by  electrolysis. 
Obv:  Nil. 

Rev:  Nil. 


Obv:  Trace  of  larger  dots  in  circle  (inc.). 

Trace  of  bust,  sceptre. 

Rev:  Cleaned. 


Obv:  Almost  entirely  off  flan.  Circle  of  dots 

(inc.).  Tops  of  2 objects. 

Rev:  Irregular  surface. 

Obv:  Fairly  smooth.  Nil. 

Rev:  Irregular  surface. 

Obv:  Circle  of  dots  (about  1/3)  bust  showing 

crown(?)  and  sceptre. 

Rev: 


Obv:  Very  slight  trace  of  dots.  (about  1/3) 

trace  of  bust  and  sceptre.  Probably 
cleaned . 

Rev : 


Cleaned . 

Obv:  Faint  dots.  Below  10  but  might  be  in  metal. 

Rev : 


Obv:  Rough  dot  circle  (Inc.).  Bust  & sceptre. 

Rev: 
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No.  18a:  2.26  grms. 


Cleaned  In  vinegar. 


Obv: 

Three  dots  near  one  edge.  Bust(?). 
Three  lines  with  dots  iii. 

Rev: 

- 

No.  19: 

2.29 

grms . 

Obv: 

Two  groups  dots,  2,3,.  Rest  imcomprehensible . 

Rev: 

Irregular  surface. 

No.  20: 

2.36 

grms . 

Obv: 

Circle  of  dots.  (inc.)  trace  of  bust  and 
sceptre.  Two  lines  run  into  circle  of  dots 
ii . 

Rev: 

Slightly  scyphate.  May  have  been  slightly 
cleaned . 

No.  21: 

2.39 

grms . 

Obv: 

Trace,  circle  of  dots.  (inc.).  Traca, 
bust(?) . 

Rev: 

- 

No.  22: 

2.40 

grms . 

Obv: 

Circle  of  dots  (inc.).  Uneven  surface. 

Rev: 

Bar  across  one  corner,  but  might  be  just 
the  surface  of  the  metal. 

No.  23: 

2.43 

grms . 

Obv: 

Quarter  of  circle  of  dots.  Trace  of 
figure(?)  • 

Rev: 

- 

No.  24: 

2.44 

grms . 

Cleaned  by  electrolysis. 

Obv: 

- 

Rev: 

Slightly  concave. 

No.  24a: 

2.44 

grms . 

Obv: 

Circle  of  dots,  slightly  smaller  than  usual 
(inc.).  Some  unintelligible  design  traces. 

Rev: 

Circle  of  dots  (inc.)  dot  and  trace  of  some 
figure.  V.  slightly  concave. 

No.  25: 

2.61 

grms . 

Another  piece  of  shrapnel! 

Obv: 

Traces  of  different  circles  of  dots  (inc.), 
below  lower  circle,  which  is  much  cleaner, 
is  remnant  of  something  stamped,  which  might 
be  a diadem  or  top  of  a crown. 

Rev: 

Irregular  surface. 

No.  26: 

2.68 

grms . 

Obv : 

Two  dots  only  of  circle.  Crowned  (?)  bust 
with  two  bits  of  dots  forming  the  crown. 
Sceptre  on  hand  (?)  to  right. 

Rev: 

- 

No.  27: 

2.78 

grms . 

Obv: 

No  trace  of  usual  dots.  Looks  like  half  of 
small  standing  figure  with  sceptre  or  spear 
to  right.  Possibly  part  of  arm  (?)  to 
right.  To  left,  "below"  figure  raised  sur- 
face looks  as  though  it,  too,  were  part  of 
the  design. 

Rev: 

Slightly  concave. 

No.  28: 

2.79 

grms . 

Obv: 

Circle  of  dots  (inc.)  in  bottom  corner  of 
flan.  Raised  surface  indicates  part  of  some 
other  design. 

Rev: 

- 

No.  29: 

2.83 

grms . 

Obv: 

Cleaned  slightly.  Might  be  a trace  of  dot 

circle.  Raised  portion  might  be  part  of  a 
figure . 

V.  slightly  concave. 
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Rev: 


No.  30:  4.23  grms . Largest  piece. 

Obv:  Perhaps  traces  of  dots.  Raised  surface 

might  be  trace  of  something. 

Rev: 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  appearance  of  these  "coins"  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  Group  II.  These  specimens,  while  being  typical  of  the 
weights,  except  for  No.  30,  are  probably  the  "better"  of  the  whole 
group.  I have  at  least  50  pieces  which  have  no  trace  of  anything  on 
either  side  that  I can  see.  In  general,  they  are  heavier  and  rougher 
in  appearance  than  those  of  Group  II.  Surfaces  are  invariably  either 
rough  or  "bumpy"  so  that  it  is  all  too  easy  to  "imagine"  traces  of  a 
figure  or  design.  100%  clear  only  are  the  dots  which  form  the  border 
circle,  or  top  of  the  head,  or  crown.  There  are  definitely  pieces  which 
show  traces  of  a bust,  or  part  of  a figure,  with  a sceptre  or  spear. 

Even  these  vary  in  proportion  and  appearance.  More  than  that,  it  is 
really  unwise  to  say.  If  it  were  not  for  the  dots,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  dismiss  them  altogether.  Unlike  Group  II,  not  one  piece 
shows  a trace  of  having  been  cut,  or  clipped,  all  are  thicker,  most 
are  irregular.  I have  here  used  obverse  and  reverse  throughout  since 
on  all  but  two  of  these  there  is  trace  of  a design  on  the  one  side 
(obv.) . The  other,  even  with  the  few  that  show  something,  are  all 
either  slightly  concave,  or  smoothly  uneven.  They  are  impossible 
to  photograph  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  anything  except  the 
dots,  so  I make  no  apologies  for  the  drawings.  I only  hope  that  the 
fact  there  is  something  on  record,  for  two  different  groups,  may  some- 
day help  some  other  numismatist  who  comes  across  similar  material,  as 
I am  sure  someone  will.  The  quantity  in  which  these  have  been  found 
makes  it  likely  there  must  be  many  more.  Nothing  can  be  deduced  from 
the  weights  since  there  is  so  wide  a disparity  between  the  top  of  the 
scale  and  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a continuous  ascent  even  though 
these  pieces  were  chosen,  in  part,  at  least,  at  random.  No.  30  must 
be  in  a category  by  itself. 

My  only  surmise  would  be  that  one  day,  these  types  of  material  may  well 
tie  in  somewhere  with  the  other  late,  very  degenerate  copper  or  bronze 
types  that  are  found  elsewhere.  They  would  also  seem  to  reflect  a very 
primitive  and  poverty-stricken  culture,  perhaps  a reflection  of  both 
military  and  economic  conditions.  India  has  plenty  of  coins,  much 
smaller  and  lighter  than  these,  but  with  perfect  designs,  particularly 
South  India. 


Group  II. 

For  convenience  sake,  where  only  one  side  has  traces  of  marking,  I have 
called  that  the  obverse.  Where  both  have,  I have  simply  called  them 
side  1,  side  2.  The  coins  are  so  crude  that  in  some  cases  I am  not  too 
sure  whether  the  markings  represent  a rudimentary  design  or  if  the 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  uneven  nature  of  the  copper. 

Since  I am  no  artist,  I drew  around  the  outside  of  each  flan;  then 
sketched  in  such  "design"  as  I could  make  out.  The  overall  results  is 
to  make  each  "coin"  appear  slightly  larger  than  it  really  is.  No's. 

5,  6 and  8 are  those  which  have  a recognizable  design,  or  portion 
thereof.  For  4 and  12  the  line  of  dots  - or  really,  dashes  - clearly 
indicates  a border,  either  from  a larger  coin,  or  from  a die  that  was 
far  too  big  for  the  "flan".  Almost  every  coin  shows  clear  indications 
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No.  2, 


f^o  d.  tr^Ky. 


No.  if . 


No.  /O.  cr^yo  ? 


Twelve  Random  Samples  from  Hoard  II. 


of  having  been  clipped  from  a larger  sheet  of  irregular  surface  and 
thickness.  A recognizable  photograph  is  well  nigh  impossible.  Hence 
the  sketches  above. 


Transverse  lines  (No.  5.S.I.;  No.  8.S.I.)  are  very  commonly  used  in 
many  areas  and  periods  of  Indian  currency.  On  these  two,  they  are  un- 
mistakeable.  In  another  hoard  in  the  Olivia  collection,  there  are 
over  300  such  coins.  Whether  6.S.I.  shows  the  traditional  two  cobras 
sign,  I cannot  say.  That  it  is  a definite  design  is  quite  clear.  It 
is  the  one  coin  of  the  whole  12  which  has  something  that  is  specific- 
ally recognizable.  The  coins  were  weighed  on  an  electric  balance. 

Since  they  are  so  small,  this  is  important.  Though  the  weights  vary 
considerably  (.40  gr.  - 2.02  gr.),  with  the  exception  of  No's.  1 and  2, 
they  are  roughly  the  same  size. 


I present  these  brief  notes  to  collectors  of  Indian  coins,  in  case  they 
come  across  any  such  material  themselves.  One  almost  feels  that  it  is 
not  justifiable  to  call  the  "coins",  for  they  must  rank  amongst  the 
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crudest  in  existence.  At  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  two  such 
"hoards",  as  well  as  fragments  of  design  too,  indicate  their  nature 
must  have  been  that  of  "coins",  in  however  primitive  a manner.  They 
are  fiddling  and  unattractive  pieces  with  which  to  work.  I can 
imagine  few  things  more  dull  than  going  through  the  entire  1300. 

Hence  this  random  sampling  does  at  least  give  an  indication  of  what 
is  there.  Maybe  the  rest  can  be  done  later  if  they  seem  to  have  suf- 
ficient significance  to  warrant  such  action. 


Notes 


No.  1: 

0.40 

grams . 

Very  thin  and  small.  No  marks  on  reverse.  Clip- 
ping of  metal  obvious. 

No.  2: 

0.53 

grams . 

Irregular,  jagged  piece  of  metal.  Uneven  sur- 
faces. No  indications  of  any  possible  design  on 
either  side.  Thin. 

No.  3: 

0.53 

grams . 

Thin.  Striated  lines  might  indicate  a pattern. 
Clipped  edges.  Nothing  on  reverse. 

No.  4: 

0.57 

grams . 

Thin.  Row  of  dots  on  obverse  seem  to  indicate  a 
border.  Nothing  on  reverse.  Clipped  edges. 

No.  5: 

0.61 

grams . 

Thin,  fairly  regular  square  piece.  Straight  lines 
on  obverse  very  obviously  design.  Those  on  re- 
verse might  be  the  surface  of  the  metal,  as  they 
are  not  regular  as  on  obverse.  Clipped  edges. 

No.  6: 

0.90 

grams . 

Thin,  fairly  regular  square  piece.  The  only  one 
with  a recognizable  design.  Obverse  marks  may  be 
just  in  the  metal,  though  both  surfaces  are 
smooth.  Clipped  edges. 

No.  7: 

1.05 

grams . 

Somewhat  thicker  flan,  almost  regular  square 
piece.  Traces  of  definite  design  on  both  sides. 
Clipped  edges. 

No.  8: 

1.11 

grams . 

Smaller  squarish  thick  piece.  Traces  of  designs 
on  each  side.  Side  2 surface  rather  irregular. 
Clipped  edges. 

No.  9: 

1.31 

grams . 

Irregular  shaped  piece  of  metal,  only  one  side 
showing  it  has  been  clipped.  Uneven  surfaces, 
but  some  of  obverse  marks  look  intentional. 

No.  10: 

1.50 

grams . 

Irregular  shaped  piece  of  metal.  Most  edges  have 
been  clipped.  Obverse  marks  might,  or  might  not, 
be  design. 

No.  11: 

1.58 

grams . 

Thicker  flan,  roughly  square.  Edges  clipped.  Ob- 
versemarkings  definitely  design.  Reverse  doubtful 
Both  surfaces  uneven. 

No.  12: 

2.02 

grams . 

Irregular,  thickish  piece  of  metal,  but  traces  of 
clipping.  Both  surfaces  uneven,  but  definite 

border  and  design  on  obverse.  Reverse  none. 


I wish  to  thank  Mr.  R.  R.  Kutcher  for  weighing  these  hoard  pieces  on  an 
electric  balance,  which  makes  the  weights  100%  accurate,  and  Mrs.  Becky 
Monke  of  Nebraska  Hall  for  typing  the  original  manuscript.  All  mis- 
takes and  errors  are  my  own.  I do  invite  comments  from  scholars  any- 
where . 
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Metallurgy  and  Coins 

by  Robert  R.  Kutoher^  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  NI  #1289 

One  related  aspect  of  numismatics  that  is  often  overlooked  by  the 
average  collector  is  the  development  of  metallurgy.  How  and  where 
did  the  ancient  peoples  get  the  raw  materials  for  their  coins? 

And,  indeed,  how  and  where  did  the  earlier  peoples  get  the  metals 
that  they  used  for  trade  and  barter  in  use  before  coins? 

All  metals  were  precious  to  the  ancient  peoples.  Native  copper, 
silver,  gold,  electrum  and  to  some  extent  meteorite  iron  were  known 
and  used  at  one  time  or  another.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  metallurgy 
was  a common  science  fairly  early  - see  Proverbs  17:3,  Jeremias  6:29, 
Psalms  12:6  and  Zecharias  13:9.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
use  of  gold  proceeded  that  of  native  copper  in  the  Near  East  and  in 
Egypt  in  particular,  the  evidence  suggests  that  copper  came  first. 

As  gold  is  relatively  soft  and  plastic,  it  had  little  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  ancient  peoples.  The  first  native  copper  was  used 
about  5,000  B.C.  and  the  annealing  of  native  copper  was  discovered 
about  4,200  B.C.  The  discovery  of  the  reduction  of  oxide  ores  and 
of  melting  and  casting  copper  occurred  a little  after  4,000  B.C. 

Native  gold  was  first  used  about  4,500  B.C.  with  Egypt  holding  some- 
what of  a monopoly  on  its  production.  In  the  Nubian  Desert  of  Egypt 
are  the  remains  of  more  than  a hundred  gold  mines,  many  of  them  con- 
taining even  now,  the  remains  of  the  washing  tables  and  querns.  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  comparative  value 
of  silver  to  gold  was  as  high  as  1 to  2,  showing  the  relative  abund- 
ance of  gold  and  lack  of  silver.  Silver  became  plentiful  in  Egypt  only 
in  Helenistic  times  when  the  price  of  silver  dropped  to  only  one- 
thirteenth  of  that  of  gold.  Although  native  silver  occurs  in  the 
Near  East,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients,  there  was  never  an  adequate 
source  of  supply.  It  is  significant  that  silver  and  lead  first  ap- 
peared at  the  same  time.  In  Egypt  this  was  a little  before  3,000  B.C. 
and  in  Mesopotamia  it  was  just  a little  after  3,000  B.C.,  where  as 
in  other  areas  they  became  common  only  after  1,400  B.C.  In  Europe, 
generally  speaking,  silver  and  lead  did  not  become  common  until 
after  500  B.C.  Silver  and  lead  were  closely  associated  because  both 
were  obtained  from  the  same  mineral,  galena,  or  lead  pyrite  (this  is 
predominately  lead  sulphide,  but  usually  has  a small  portion  of 
silver) . Its  occurrence  is  widespread,  and  it  is  often  associated 
with  copper  ores . 

The  Hittites  of  Asia  Minor  held  the  monopoly  of  silver  production  in 
the  ancient  world.  They  exported  large  quantities  of  crude  and  re- 
fined silver,  pure  lead  and  pigs  of  lead,  all  in  sealed  containers 
to  prevent  pilfering  during  transport.  The  silver  was  usually  sold 
in  bars,  and  about  four  times  as  much  silver  as  lead  was  sold. 

The  refining  of  silver  to  its  pure  state  was  known  to  the  Hittites 
as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  third  millennium  B.C. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  by  the  time  the  first  coins  were  struck, 
the  metalsmiths  had  had  about  4,000  years  of  experience  in  metallurgy. 
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It  would  be  expected  that  with  all  of  this  experience,  the  first 
coins  would  have  been  much  nicer  than  they  actually  are.  It  would 
also  be  expected  that  they  would  have  been  cast  rather  than  struck, 
as  the  art  of  casting  was  several  thousand  years  old,  whereas  making 
dies  and  striking  objects  from  these  dies  was  a rather  new  develop- 
ment. Much  later,  coins  were  made  by  casting  in  both  Rome  and  Egypt. 
These  cast  coins  are  very  crude  and  the  weights  are  not  as  uniform 
as  the  struck  coins,  which  may  be  the  reason  for  not  casting  the 
first  coins. 

It  must  be  remembered  though,  that  the  Lydian  merchants  who  introduced 
coinage,  were  not  trying  to  produce  coins  in  the  sense  that  we  think 
of  them.  In  fact,  they  probably  did  not  fully  understand  the  whole 
idea  of  coinage,  or  the  far  reaching  effects  that  these  coins  would 
have  on  the  world  or  future  generations.  They  were  merely  trying  to 
facilitate  their  own  business  by  eliminating  the  necessity  of  weighing 
each  piece  of  metal  and  calculating  its  worth  each  time  the  lump  of 
metal  was  traded  for  other  merchandise.  They  realized  that  if  each 
piece  of  metal  were  of  the  same  purity  and  of  the  same  weight  and 
marked  with  a significant  mark,  then  everyone  recognizing  this  mark 
would  immediately  know  its  worth.  King  Croesus  was  probably  the 
first  man  of  authority  to  have  coins  like  that  made  for  his  people, 
and  this  new  idea  of  coins  soon  spread  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  has  continued  to  this  day,  fortunately  for  us  collectors. 

***:/lf  *:fc*****:lt  A*  ***************  *********  *********  *********** 


IDENTIFICATION,  Please? 

Below  is  an  item  submitted  by  member  N.  T.  Shah,  P.  0.  Box  217,  Tabora, 
Tanzania  with  the  information  he  has  garnered  on  the  piece. 


Member  Shah  has  identified  this  as  a blank  flan  of  the  East  Africa 
5 Cent  Bronze  coin  struck  from  1921  through  1963.  He  states  it  could 
be  any  of  the  types  designated  as  Y21,  25,  33  and  38.  For  discussion 
purposes  he  is  designating  the  side  counterstamped  "5  CTS"  as  obverse 
and  the  side  counterstamped  "5"  as  reverse.  This  is  the  only  one  of 
these  pieces  that  Mr.  Shah  has  encountered  and  he  invites  discussion 
from  other  members  who  possibly  have  seen  similar  pieces. 

The  photos  above  are  approximately  actual  size  and  they  are  shown 
in  the  correct  position  for  stamping  both  sides,  i.e.  horizontally 
misaligned  dies. 

Member  Shah  states  "It  is  possible  that  such  stamping  may  have  been 
done  by  any  authority  of  East  African  Currency  Board  after  finding 
such  a flan  blank,  but  one  cannot  be  sure  of  it.". 
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DR.  KELLER’S  ADDITIONS  TO  HIS  SERIES  NOTES  INTRODUCTION 


Translated  by  David  Blocks  Gainesville,  Florida,  NI  #894 

The  Pick-Siemsen  introduction  {NI  BULLETIN,  Feb.  1977,  pp59-63)  to  the 
Battenberg  edition  of  Part  II^  of  Dr.  Keller's  Kleingeldscheine,  titled 
Seriensaheine,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  demand  for  the  1953  of 
Seriensoheine  was  great  enough  that  a second  edition  was  required  by 
1956.  Thanks  to  Dwight  L.  Musser,  I have  been  able  to  compare  the 
Battenberg  version  of  the  1953  introduction  {NI  BULLETIN,  April  1978, 
ppl05-132)  with  Dr.  Keller's  second  edition  of  1956.  The  following 
English  version  of  two  sections  apparently  new  to  that  second^  edition 
has  historical  interest. 

"The  1947  pricelist  of  W.Saliger  served  as  the  relative  basis  for 
the  valuations,  although  the  author  has  often  raised  or  lowered  prices 
where  it  seemed  right  to  him.  Afterwards  the  manuscript  was  carefully 
examined  by  Messers  Herbert  Bodenschatz,  Arno  Fichert  and  Werner  Seli- 
ger;  many  prices  were  then  changed  or,  because  of  their  wish  to  change 
them,  a compromise  was  reached  where  possible. 

"Naturally  the  valuations  will  be  criticized.  At  present  [1956] 
we  are  living  in  a severe  business  depression  which  prohibits  most 
collectors  from  adding  anything  more  to  their  collections.  I consider 
it  dead  wrong  to  enshrine  this  depression  in  a catalog  which  will  like- 
ly be  the  last  one  for  a long  time.  We  have  already  had  a time,  1935- 
1939,  in  which  practically  no  one  wanted  to  hear  anything  more  about 
notgeld.  But  with  the  increasing  circulation  of  money,  collecting 
activity  and  the  urge  to  buy  became  quite  lively  from  1940  on,  and 
this  persisted  until  the  currency  reform  of  1948.  Thus  we  believe 
that  when  we  finally  have  peace  (because  I cannot  in  any  way  call  the 
situation  prevailing  since  1945  by  that  name)  and  when,  after  the 
reunion  of  Germany,  prosperity  can  develop  again,  then  again  notgeld 
too  will  receive  more  attention. 

"Thus  many  of  the  prices  will  appear  too  high.  But  one  has  to 
start  from  the  assumption  that  a normal  series  of  six  notes  must  be 
worth  at  least  as  much  as  a postage  stamp  or  a streetcar  ride.  Then 
from  that  value  there  is  a reduction  for  questionable  series  and  an 
increase  for  scarcer  and  rare  notes.  Further,  it  must  be  considered 
that  dealers  from  whom  perhaps  only  a single  series  is  ordered  have 
to  get  for  it  a price  which  compensates  them  for  hunting  it  out.  If 
many  notes  are  bought  at  the  same  time,  one  will  expect  a correspond- 
ing discount. 

"Only  valid  Issues  are  priced.  Valuations  for  notes  which  are 


1 - Dr.  Battenberg  erroneously  calls  his  edition  Part  IV.  His  con- 

fusion came  from  the  fact  that  Part  I of  Kleingeldscheine,  Verkekrs- 
ausgaben,  was  divided  into  three  sections.  {Kleingeldscheine  is 
Volume  Two  of  Das  deutsche  Notgeld. ) 

2 - Bibliographic  details  of  Dr.  Keller's  works  are  obscured  by  his 

penchant  for  what  Fowler  {A  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage, 
Oxford)  calls  elegant  variation.  Keller's  meanings  for  Katalog, 
Band,  Teil,  Gruppe,  Ausgabe,  etc.  depend  on  context. 
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not  real  notgeld  are  given  only  so  far  as  they  occur  in  the  trade. 

The  collector  will  also  recognize  from  the  absence  of  valuations  that 
he  has  before  him  a questionable  issue.  At  a dealer's  he  will  natur- 
ally also  have  to  pay  a price  for  that  sort  of  issue. 

* * * 

"Perhaps  it  is  of  interest  to  give  a few  more  statistics  concern- 
ing series  notes.  The  catalog  includes  874  places  with  1097  issues, 
of  which  956  appear  to  be  valid,  another  141  only  if  you  close  both 
eyes.  These  1097  issues  include  272  single  notes  and  1576  series  of 
notes,  a total  of  8596  notes.  These  are  only  the  significant  types, 
not  including  varieties.  If  those  are  included,  another  3514  notes 
are  added;  thus  altogether  there  are  12,110  notes.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  these  varieties  are  because  of  differences  in  serial  numbers 
(1421),  then  alphabetical  differences  (account  letters  in  the  bearer 
checks)  with  629 , color  differences  (477),  paper  differences  (264), 
proofs  (173),  differences  in  printers'  and  artists'  signatures  (121) 
and  counterstamps  (112) . 

"If  the  issues  are  arranged  by  states,  most  of  them  go  to  Schleswig 
Holstein  (168),  to  which  are  added  ten  from  Eutin,  at  that  time  a part 
of  Oldenburg.  Far  below  follows  Thuringia  (116),  the  Privince  of  Saxony 
(106),  Hannover  (88),  Westphalia  (81),  Mecklenburg  (76),  Rhineland  (58), 
Lower  Silesia  (40),  Bavaria  (33),  Pomerania  (32),  Brandenburg  (31), 
Hamburg  (30),  Hesse-Nassau  (25),  Upper  Silesia  (25),  Saxony  (24), 

Bremen  (18),  Anhalt  and  Oldenburg  (each  17),  East  Prussia  (14),  Bruns- 
wick and  Liibeck  (each  13),  Baden  (12),  Lippe-Detmold  (9),  Wurttemberg 
(6),  Hesse  (5),  Lippe-Schaumburg  (3),  Waldeck  (2),  Posen  and  West 
Prussia  (each  1) . 

"When  notes  are  arranged  by  kinds  of  issuers,  the  two  largest 
groups  are  the  cities  (an  municipal  savings  banks),  with  453;  and  the 
towns,  with  221  issues.  To  these  are  added  five  market  towns,  eight 
villages,  nine  local  authorities,  fifteen  parishes  or  the  like,  six- 
teen spas  and  health  resorts,  four  estates  and  domains.  There  are  a 
smaller  number  from  state  authorities;  twenty  seven  counties  and  county 
savings  banks,  one  state  bank,  one  finance  committee.  Banks  and  savings 
banks  produced  twenty  one,  chambers  of  commerce  three,  trade  associat- 
ions four,  and  another  four  from  transportation  companies,  railways 
and  streetcars.  Then  there  are  forty  eight  from  hotels,  pensions, 
cafes,  etc.  and  twenty  private  issues.  The  remainder  are  divided  be- 
tween military,  athletic,  and  sports  associations,  exhibitions,  weeks, 
days,  performances,  festivals,  fairs,  parties,  committees,  schools, 
cinemas,  theaters,  etc." 

********************************************************************** 
SIGN  UP  A FRIEND  INTO  NI 


NI  is  always  seeking  new  members  who  share  our  interests.  Perhaps  you 
have  friends  who  do  not  know  of  NI.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  them  a 
complimentary  NI  BULLETIN  in  your  name  or  send  you  as  many  membership 
applications  as  you  desire.  Write  to  Membership  Chairman,  P.  0.  Box 
30013,  Dallas,  Texas  75230. 
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NUMISMATIC  NOTES  - HUNGARY  1978 

by  W.  A.  Haskell^  Klein  Bieberccu,  Germany,  NI  #U4-1S 

A visit  to  Hungary  revealed  not  only  many  readily  discernible  differ- 
ences between  eastern  and  western  Europe  but  also  some  startling 
changes  in  Hungary  since  my  last  visit  there  some  ten  years  ago. 

We  entered  the  country  at  Gydr  and  drove  along  the  lovely  Danube  valley 
to  see  Estergom,  Visegrad  and  Szentendre  before  arriving  near  dusk  at 
the  very  beautiful  city  of  Budapest . After  some  days  there  we  drove 
south  through  Szekesf ehervar,  Balatonfiizfo,  toward  Lake  Balaton,  then 
along  its  northern  shore  nearly  to  the  western-southern  tip.  We  paused 
for  a visit  to  Tihany  with  a singularly  good  view  across  this  lovely 
lake  whose  shores  are  generally  low  and  well  suited  to  the  many  crowded 
camping  facilities  and  bathing  beaches  shared  by  families  from  all 
over  Europe. 

Tourist  travel  is  far  easier  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Beginning  in 
1979,  Austrians  will  need  no  visa,  and  presently  western  travellers 
who  have  not  acquired  a visa  may  obtain  one  at  the  frontier  for  a slight- 
ly increased  fee  and  reasonable  delay.  The  previous  hours-long  delay 
at  border  crossings  has  been  reduced  substantially,  and  gift  shops 
there  display  peasant  handicraft,  world  reknown  Hungarian  wines,  bran- 
dies and  sausages  at  irresistably  low  price  - for  purchase  with  western 
currencies  only! 

The  government  tourist  agency,  Utatourist,  maintains  a banking  facility 
at  Gyor  for  exchanging  money.  The  official  exchange  rate  was  8.8 
Forints  per  West  German  Mark,  and  Forints  could  only  be  changed  back 
into  western  currencies  later  if  accompanied  by  a receipt  from  such  a 
banking  facility  to  reflect  the  original  transaction.  Initially  I 
exchanged  DM  50  for  440  Forints  and  no  receipt  was  given  to  my  sur- 
prise. Later  I decided  to  exchange  an  additional  DM  50  - at  another 
window  I was  given  420  Forints,  with  a receipt!  After  an  official 
Hungarian  guide  joined  our  group,  it  was  observed  one  could  exchange 
West  German  Marks  for  Forints  at  a 1:10  ratio,  although  of  course  no 
receipt  was  given.  It  was  also  painfully  apparent  every  effort  was 
made  to  steer  tourists  frequently  into  facilities  where  goods  from 
b oth  the  east  and  the  west  were  for  sale  for  western  currency  only. 

Even  postcards  in  our  hotel  were  sold  for  western  money  only! 

Western  problems  have  reached  Hungary  with  a vengence.  Traffic  jams 
were  common  in  downtown  Budapest,  rivalling  Vienna,  Paris  or  Frankfurt. 
Parking  was  a very  serious  problem,  and  swarms  of  tourist  taxed 
metropolitan  facilities.  Shops  were  filled  with  attractive  consumer 
goods  and  especially  good  values  were  to  be  had  in  books  and  records 
for  Hungarian  currency. 

Banknotes  in  circulation  consisted  of  the  series  listed  in  Pick,  P-166 
10  Forint  through  P-169  500  Forint.  Notes  dated  1962,  1965  and  1969 
were  observed.  The  most  recently  dated  series  was  October  1975,  with 
new  signatures.  Notes  with  earlier  dates  tended  to  display  all  the 
characteristics  of  long  circulation.  Coins  encountered  were  the  Y-73a 
20  Filler  in  aluminum  and  the  only  date  noted  was  1974  although  there 
were  undoubtedly  others.  The  next  highest  denomination  was  the  Y-97 
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50  Filler  also  in  aluminum  and  showing  the  famous  Budapest  chain  bridge; 
an  about  uncirculated  dated  1978  was  noted  with  mintmark  "BP"  for  the 
Budapest  mint. 

One  of  the  most  common  coins  encountered  in  circulation  was  the  Y-80a 
1 Forint  and  several  different  dates  from  1968  were  observed.  Probably 
the  most  common  coin  was  Y-115  2 Forint  in  brass  and  with  dates  from 
1970  were  particularly  noted,  with  an  about  uncirculated  1978  also  ob- 
served. The  only  higher  denomination  coin  received  in  change  was 
Y-117  10  Forint  in  nickel  and  dated  1972. 


The  return  trip  was  via  Siimeg,  Sarvar,  and  crossing  the  frontier  back 
into  Austria  at  Sopron.  At  Sopron  every  possible  opportunity  was  ex- 
tended to  tourists  to  spend  any  western  currency  remaining.  Good 
bargains  were  again  available  as  noted  before.  The  government  travel 
agency,  IBUSZ,  maintains  banking  facilities  at  this  frontier  and  ex- 
changed my  remaining  Forints  into  Austrian  Schillings . 

********************************************************************** 

NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS 


(The  catalog  numbers  assigned  to  new  issue  listings  published  here 
are  supplied  by  special  arrangement  with  CURRENT  COINS  OF  TEE  WORLD^ 
published  and  copyrighted  by  Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whitman 
Coin  Products,  Racine,  Wise.,  USA.  No  further  use  of  these  numbers 
in  any  other  publications  is  authorized.) 

* Collectors'  Coins 

AUSTRIA 

*Y152  50  Schilling  1978,  Silver,  150th  Anniv.  Death  of  Franz  Schubert 

*Y153  100  Schilling  1978,  Silver,  700th  Anniv.  City  of  Gmunden 
*Y154  100  Schilling  1978,  Silver,  700th  Anniv.  Battle  of  Durnkrut 
(Note:  Y153  and  Y154  was  reported  earlier  in  the  June  and 

August  reports  as  Y152  and  Y153  and  have  been  renumbered  due 
to  the  appearance  of  the  50  Schilling  coin  above.) 

CANADA 

*Y107  100  Dollars  1978,  .916  Gold  (27mm),  Canadian  Unification 

CAPE  VERDE 

Y12  20  Centavos  1977,  Aluminum  (21.5mm) 

Y13  50  Centavos  1977,  Aluminum  (25mm) 

(Note:  The  following  two  FAO  issues  reported  in  the  February 

1978  report  are  renumbered  as  Y14-15.) 

Y14  1 Escudo  1977,  Brass  (23mm),  F.A.O.  Coinage 

Y15  2-1/2  Escudos  1977,  Brass  (26mm),  F.A.O.  Coinage 

Y16  10  Escudos  1977,  Cupro-Nickel  (28.5mm) 

Y17  20  Escudos  1977,  Cupro-Nickel  (31mm) 

Y18  50  Escudos  1977,  Cupro-nickel  (34mm) 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

*Y8  50  Dollars  1977,  .925  Silver  (40mm) 

SUDAN 

Y67  50  Ghlrsh  1977,  Cupro-Nickel  (32mm),  Fourth  F.A.O.  Coinage 

and  Eighth  Anniversary  1969  Revolt 
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STRANGE  MONEY 


hy  0.  D.  Cresswellj  Belfast,  Northerm  Ireland,  NI  #560 

Whenever  you  feel  annoyed  with  a pocket  filled  with  coppers  spare  a 
thought  for  the  Yap  Islanders  in  the  South  Seas.  A hundred  years 
ago  their  money  was  made  from  stone,  huge  discs  of  stone  up  to  twelve 
feet  across,  cut  from  the  rocks  of  their  islands.  Such  enormous  and 
unwieldy  money  could  not  be  carried,  let  alone  spent,  in  the  local 
supermarket,  so  it  was  stored  up  as  a form  of  currency  reserve.  The 
small  change  of  the  islands  was  stone  discs  only  some  two  feet  across 
and  four  of  these  would  pay  for  an  acre  of  good  land. 

The  Yap  Islanders  were  not  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  liked 
money  that  looked  substantial  as  a penny  before  the  days  of  the  bronze 
Bun  of  Victoria's  day  weighed  a full  ounce.  In  earlier  times  there 
was  a copper  two  penny  piece  that  weighed  fully  two  ounces  and  these 
coins  must  have  been  popular  with  housewives  as  handy  weights  when 
they  were  baking.  They  must  have  been  unpopular  with  the  actors  of 
that  day  as  the  custom  of  throwing  coins  at  those  who  did  not  measure 
up  to  expectation  must  have  left  a few  unpleasant  bruises. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Yap  Islands  were  not  alone  in  using  unusual 
forms  of  money  as  there  are  many  strange  currencies  that  have  been 
in  use  throughout  the  world,  and  indeed  in  remote  places  some  are 
still  being  used.  The  South  Seas  can  provide  a couple  of  odd  monies 
besides  the  stone  discs  of  the  Yap  Islands.  Teeth  were  widely  used 
as  money,  both  from  dogs  and  with  considerably  more  risk  to  life 
and  limb,  the  teeth  of  whales.  There  can  have  been  little  risk  of 
the  local  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  causing  inflation  by  issuing 
"notes"  unbacked  by  the  reserves.  Other  animals  have  been  pressed 
into  service  to  provide  money  and  indeed  the  cow  could  claim  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  currency  of  early  man.  The  word  peculiarly 
comes  from  a Roman  word  for  cow  and  the  German  word  for  cow  lives  on 
in  our  language  as  fee.  More  exotic  was  the  practice  of  some  Red 
Indians  using  the  scalps  of  the  woodpecker  as  money  and  in  the  far 
north  of  that  continent,  the  Russians,  when  Alaska  formed  part  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  printed  bank  notes  on  walrus  hide.  America  has 
seen  some  odd  money  but  surely  one  of  the  oddest  was  the  Playing 
Card  money  used  by  French  settlers  when  Canada  belonged  to  France. 

The  humble  playing  card  was  pressed  into  use  to  make  up  for  the 
shortage  of  paper  suitable  for  bank  notes.  They  must  have  had  a 
longer  life  than  the  notes  of  the  present  time  and  they  continued 
in  use  until  the  fall  of  Quebec  ended  French  rule.  I wonder  if  the 
separtists  of  modern  Quebec  would  welcome  the  return  of  these  strange 
bank  notes . 

Tobacco  forms  part  of  everyday  life  but  in  the  early  days  of  white 
settlement  in  the  United  States  it  was  used  as  money.  The  settlements 
were  mainly  a male  world  and  wives  had  to  be  fetched  out  from  England, 
being  more  highly  valued  because  of  their  scarcity.  The  fare  paid 
to  the  ship  captain  for  the  passage  of  a wife  was  between  a hundred 
and  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  This  seems  a rather  ex- 
pensive purchase  to  those  of  used  to  buying  our  tobacco  by  the  ounce 
and,  thanks  to  the  taxes  levied  on  the  smoking  habit  by  successive 
Chancellors,  it  equates  to  more  than  a thousand  of  our  pound  notes. 

I doubt  if  such  a charge  for  wives  was  to  be  introduced  today  the 
most  popular  evening  class  would  be  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

WORLD  WAR  II  MILITARY  CURRENCY,  by  C.  Fred  Schwan  and  Joseph  E.  Boling, 
240pp,  illus.,  soft  cover,  1978,  published  by  BNR  Press,  P.  0.  Box  157, 
Portage,  Ohio,  43451.  $19.50. 

At  last,  collectors  of  military  and  military  related  numismatic  issues 
of  World  War  II  have  their  own  complete,  specialized  reference.  Fred 
Schwan  and  Ma j . Joe  Boling  have  done  a monumental  job  in  compiling 
under  one  cover  all  the  myriad  details,  listings  and  varieties  intro- 
duced into  numismatics  as  a result  of  monetary  policies  imposed  by 
World  War  II.  The  culmination  of  many  years  of  painstaking  research, 
the  book  contains  only  minor  deficiencies  which  in  no  way  detract  from 
its  inestimable  value  as  a reference  that  will  undoubtedly  stimulate 
collecting  as  well  as  further  in-depth  research. 

American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA)  President  Criswell  aptly  states 
in  his  introduction  that  this  book  is  far  more  than  a numismatic  cata- 
log. The  authors  have  included  an  enormous  amount  of  pertinent  his- 
torical background  contributing  directly  to  understanding  of  related 
numismatic  issues,  and  the  listings  are  by  far  the  most  complete  ever 
published,  including  discoveries  of  many  previously  unknown  issues. 

Military,  occupation  and  liberation  currencies  are  listed  in  great 
detail  for  both  Allied  and  Axis  countries.  Arrangement  is  logical 
and  arranged  by  issuing  authority,  with  colonies  under  the  mother 
country.  New  listings  include  a section  of  occupied  countries  under 
Axis  control  or  influence.  Another  new  series  includes  hitherto  un- 
known or  unlisted  issues  such  as  Travellers  Coupons  and  Foreign  Trade 
Certificates.  The  German  currency  reform  of  1948  and  "kopfgeld"  is 
covered  in  considerable  detail.  Several  completely  new  issues  are 
listed  for  the  first  time  including  some  startling  discoveries  of 
British  Armed  Forces  Special  Vouchers. 

Axis  issues  include  various  Italian  occupation  series  and  an  in-depth 
study  of  Japanese  invasion  money  (JIM) . One  of  the  other  exciting 
discoveries  is  a series  apparently  printed  by  the  Japanese  for  use 
in  Russia!  Coverage  of  Japanese  banks  operated  in  China  or  by  puppet 
governments  is  especially  complete,  easy  to  follow  and  very  compre- 
hensive. A particularly  valuable  adjunct  to  this  section  is  an  in- 
novative quick  reference  table  for  the  differentiation  of  varieties. 

Print  is  large  and  easy  to  read  and  the  generally  high  quality,  numer- 
ous illustrations  are  stategically  arranged  in  relation  to  the  text. 
Unfortunately,  a few  photographs  tend  to  be  a bit  dark  detracting 
from  important  details  of  the  note  Illustrated.  Unlabeled  photographs 
also  detract  from  their  intrinsic  value.  However,  the  addition  of 
well  chosen  photographs  of  historical  figures  and  important  events 
enhance  the  historical  aspects  of  the  text. 

Many  collector  aids  are  included,  among  which  the  introductory  sec- 
tion covering  technical  aspects  of  types,  listings  and  other  details 
is  especially  valuable.  A catalog  number  cross-reference  table  is 
Included  in  the  back  which  indexes  the  authors  catalog  number  against 
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Pick's  catalog  WORLD  PAPER  MONEY  and  five  other  references.  I found 
placement  of  this  table  the  greatest  drawback  in  using  the  catalog. 

It  requires  constant  flipping  to  the  cross  reference  table  to  locate 
basic  reference  numbers.  Placement  of  the  Pick  and/or  other  primary 
reference  numbers  in  a column  beside  the  authors  entry  and  catalog 
number  would  facilitate  use  of  the  material. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  and  other  minor  improvements  such  as  elimination 
of  numerous  typographical  errors  will  be  incorporated  into  revised 
editions . 

Coin  collectors  will  be  interested  in  a very  comprehensive  listing 
of  "The  Coins  of  World  War  II"  classified  by  coins  issued  as  a result 
of  political  change  or  generated  by  wartime  created  shortages. 

The  book  is  of  large  format  (same  size  as  the  Krause-Mishler  catalogs) 
with  a colorful  soft  cover  illustrating  some  fifty  of  the  notes  de- 
scribed in  the  book.  The  price  is  not  really  excessive  considering 
the  amount  of  research  and  information  included. 

It  can  probably  be  safely  predicted  this  book  will  do  for  military 
specialist  collectors  what  the  Krause-Mishler  catalogs  have  done  for 
the  numismatic  collecting  fraternity  in  general.  Already  a popular 
specialty,  it  can  be  anticipated  this  volume  will  stimulate  interest, 
research, and  accelerate  the  price  rise  and  disappearance  of  military 
related  items  from  the  market  place.  The  book  is  essential  to  the 
specialist,  valuable  to  historians,  useful  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  economics  of  a period  of  upheaval  whose  effects  are  still  with 
us  and  profoundly  affected  us  all. 


Reviewed  by  W.  A.  Haskell 


CHARLTON'S  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF  CANADIAN  COINS ^ by  J.  E.  Charlton. 

27th  Ediition.  128pp,  5-1/2  x 8-1/2",  stiff  paper  cover.  Published 
by  Charlton  International  Publishing,  Inc.,  299  Queen  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M4V  1Z9.  $2.75  Canadian,  plus  .50c  Postage. 

The  1979  (27th)  edition  of  this  standard  reference  was  released  in 
early  August.  It  is  available  from  many  coin  dealers  and  from  the 
publisher . 

The  27th  edition  of  THE  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF  CANADIAN  COINS,  TOKENS 
AND  PAPER  MONEY  will  be  published  in  three  volumes  of  which  this 
section  on  Canadian  coins  is  the  first.  Publication  of  THE  STANDARD 
CATALOGUE  OF  CANADIAN  PAPER  MONEY  is  anticipated  in  October,  1978  in 
a volume  of  over  300  pages.  Publication  of  THE  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF 
CANADIAN  TOKENS  AND  MEDALS  is  anticipated  for  November,  1978  in  a 
volume  of  over  300  pages.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  pages  for  the 
three  volumes  is  much  larger  than  the  1978  edition  (26th)  of  342  pages, 
which  included  all  three  sections  under  one  cover. 

New  features  and  addtlons  to  the  27th  edition  of  CHARLTON'S  STANDARD 
CATALOGUE  OF  CANADIAN  COINS  include;  a listing  of  over  40  previously 
unpublished  patterns  with  descriptions  and  photos;  data  on  two  major 
varieties  of  the  1977  nickel  dollar;  a valuation  column  for  specimen 
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coins;  a new  style  of  type;  and  higher  valuations,  especially  for 
coins  in  EF  and  UNC. 

The  catalog  lists  all  Canadian  currency  coins  by  date  and  mintmark, 
beginning  with  1858,  as  well  as  those  of  Newfoundland  (1865-1947), 

New  Brunswick  (1861-1864),  Nova  Scotia  (1861-1864)  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  (1871) . Mintage  and  valuations  in  up  to  8 conditions  (from 
Good  through  Specimen)  are  given.  Valuations  are  included  for  both 
UNC  and  BU  for  all  one  cent  coins.  Brief  criteria  for  grading  of 
the  reverse  side  are  given  for  each  type  coin  as  well  as  the  designer, 
weight,  diameter,  composition,  edge,  a brief  description  of  the  design 
and  photos  of  both  sides.  Enlarged  photos  illustrate  die  varieties. 
Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  grading  with  both  photos  and  descriptive 
material  included  for  six  conditions  (Good  through  Uncirculated)  for 
the  50d  coins  for  each  monarch  starting  with  Queen  Victoria. 

The  most  complete  descriptive  and  illustrated  listing  of  patterns, 
trial  pieces  and  official  concoctions  now  in  print  is  given  in  16 
pages . 

This  catalogue  is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  the  standard 
reference  on  Canadian  coins  and  is  highly  recommended.  It  is  published 
yearly  to  coincide  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Numis- 
matic Association. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 

******************************************#!************************** 

MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

OCTOBER  NT  EDUCATIONAL  FORUM:  The  October  meeting  of  the  monthly  NI 

Educational  Forum  in  Dallas  will  be  the  annual  auction  which  is  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  fall/winter  mail  bid  auction  each  year.  This 
is  to  enable  the  sellers  to  get  a better  price  for  their  materials. 

The  meeting  will  be  at  7:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  October  18,  1978  in  the 
Community  Room  on  the  east  side  of  the  Republic  Savings  Building  at 
6300  E.  Mockingbird  Lane  (just  west  of  Abrams  Road). 

Bud  Butterworth,  2115  W.  Long  17th  St.,  North  Little  Rock,  AR  72114: 

All  members  in  or  visiting  in  the  Little  Rock  area  are  invited  to 
attend  the  7th  Annual  Razorback  Coin  Show,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Nov- 
ember 4-5th,  1978.  It  will  be  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  617  Broadway, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  9AM-7PM  Saturday  and  9AM  to  5PM  Sunday. 

Don  Koontz,  P.  0.  Box  1278,  Littleton,  Colo.  80120:  On  behalf  of  the 
Denver  Area  World  Numismatists  (D.A.W.N.),  all  NI  members  are  Invited 
to  attend  the  Denver  Mile-Hi  Coin  Show,  November  3-4-5,  1978.  It  will 
be  at  The  Landmark  Inn  Hotel,  455  So.  Colo.  Blvd.,  Denver,  Colorado 
10AM  to  8PM  Friday  & Saturday  and  lOAM  to  4PM  on  Sunday,  Nov.  3-5th. 

TO  ALL  NI  MEMBERS:  This  page  is  FREE  for  your  use.  About  the  only 

rules  are  "no  for  sale  notices".  In  months  when  the  page  should  be 
oversubscribed,  research  type  notices  will  be  given  priority. 
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